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DIRECTOR OF RECRUITING 


Major GenerAL Harotp N. Gitsert is Assistant The Adjutant Gen- 
eral for Military Personnel Procurement, and is Director of the Army 
Recruiting Service. A native of Pennsylvania, General Gilbert began his 
Army career in 1917. During World War I, he served in the 30th Infantry. 
Third Division, and in 1930 was transferred to the Adjutant General’s 
Department. Prior to the outbreak of World War II, and before Selective 
Service, he guided the building of the Army, on a volunteer basis, from a 
strength of 142,000 to 500,000. He also planned, organized and adminis- 
tered the Office of Dependency Benefits. He is an alumnus of Pennsy!- 
vania State College and was awarded an ‘LL.D. degree by Bucknell Univer- 
sity. He received the Distinguished Service Award of the Sales Executive 
Club of New York, in recognition of his successful employment of selling 
techniques in Army recruiting, and is the first member of the military 
establishment to receive this award. 
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RECRUITING BEGINS 
AT HOME 


By 


Mayor GENERAL HAROLD N. GILBERT 


Assistant The Adjutant General for 
Military Personnel Procurement 


UILDING and maintaining a new Regular Army to meet 
our requirements for the postwar period and the atomic 
age is a task which requires the highest type of recruiting effort 
by the Army and the Army Recruiting Service. We need out- 
standing salesmanship, with all its necessary and important 
aides, such as advertising, public relations, publicity and pro- 
motional exploitation of various kinds. We also need the 
vitally important factor of delivering a product (Army life) 
which pleases the customer and acquires his good will and 
respect—a product that will result in repeat orders from him 
and his friends (re-enlistments and enlistments.) Delivery of 
the desirable product is the responsibility of commanders in 
all echelons. If they fail, no amount of advertising and selling 
effort will overcome the public effect of the unsatisfactory 
product they produce within their commands. 

Creating a desirable Army way of life is a grass-roots job; it 
must be done in the field. “Selling the Army” does not end 
with swearing in the individual recruit. Every soldier today is a 
combination public relations and recruiting representative, for 
either good or bad effect. Therefore, if we are to build an 
efficient, full-strength Regular Army, and maintain it at the 
strength required, we must make Army life desirable to those 
who do enlist. We must keep them as well trained, “satisfied 
customers’—so that the effect of their combination role of 
public relations and recruiting representatives will always be 
good. 
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It is an axiom of public relations that in the long run you 
have a good reputation only if you deserve it. It is also true 
that people form their opinions on the basis of first impres- 
sions; what they see, or think they see. Consequently, to many 
who see a soldier who is sloppy, stupid, lazy, poorly behaved 
and disinterested—“that’s the Army.” Likewise, if the soldier 
is intelligent, snappy, well behaved and enthusiastic—“that’s 
the Army.” Naturally, we all want the latter impression. 

The happiness of the individual soldier, his attitude and 
behavior, his associations, his pride in his unit, his respect for 
the Army, and his belief in future opportunities—all are 
directly reflected in what the general public thinks about the 
Army as a modern, progressive institution. 

We must realize that we are constantly bidding for the 
esteem and good will of all of our people—men, women and 
children, including men in the Army and ex-service men. 


In our present recruiting campaign, in all our advertising, 
publicity and promotional matter, we have stressed aggressively 
the fine qualities of the new Army. The Army has been shown 
to be a career of opportunity and security; the accomplish- 
ments of the Army in science and technology have been drama- 
tized; and much time and effort is being devoted to enhancing 
the prestige of the Army as a fine profession and to building 
up the Regular Army soldier in public esteem. After a man 
has been enlisted, we must depend upon the direct impressions 
he gets from his actual experiences in the service to cause 
him to want to re-enlist and to make the Army a career. 
Public relations begins at home. This is particularly true in 
the Army. Hundreds of thousands of satisfied soldiers are 
hundreds of thousands of effective public relations men—ef- 
fective recruiting men. 


In addition to the individual soldier, his family, his rela- 
tive and his friends are also important. It is like dropping a 
pebble into a pond; if a soldier is satisfied and pleased with 
Army life, he sends out ever-widening ripples of good will 
about the Army and service in the Army. Enlistments and 
re-enlistments are direct results. 


This is why the recruiting program is really a “grass-roots” 
problem; because it affects men already in the Army and be- 
cause it affects every cross-road and community in the nation. 
The overall recruiting program can be administered and guided 
from Washington; but the everlasting task of making the Army 
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the kind of outfit a man wants to be in must be an accepted 
responsibility of all commanders. That important job depends 
upon them, and no one else can do it. 


We are now approaching the one million mark in enlistments 
in our new Regular Army since October 1945. To fulfill our 
commitments and obligations, our immediate requirements call 
for an Army of 1,550,000 men. By 1 July 1947, this number 
will be scaled down to approximately 1,070,000 men. War 
Department plans contemplate that our Army be made 100 
per cent volunteer as rapidly as possible. Our present number 
of volunteers is the largest force of volunteers in any Army 
at one time in all history. 

Building the new Army is an enormous job, and one in which 
every Army man should share. We must have new recruits or 
enlistments of former wartime Army men in very substantial 
numbers every week. Even after we pass the one-million-man 
mark, we will continue to need very large numbers of recruits 
or re-enlistments as replacements; possibly as many as 35,000 to 
40,000 a month. 

We cannot hope to maintain an Army of volunteers of the 
strength required, unless a majority of the men re-enlist at 
least once after their original enlistments expire. 

The reasons for this are simple. The average number of 
qualified young men reaching military age each year is such 
that we cannot safely plan on receiving more than an average 
of 15,000 to 18,000 original enlistments per month. This num- 
ber alone would not keep the Army at full strength if all, or 
most, of the soldiers in the Army went back to civilian life 
as their first enlistments expired. Therefore, it is apparent 
that a majority of our volunteers every year must be men who 
have been satisfied with their service in the Army, to the ex- 
tent that they prefer it to civilian life. 

The Army cannot be maintained at full strength entirely by 
original enlistments. On the other hand, it will always be 
possible for us to keep the Army at full strength on a 
volunteer basis if we make Army life attractive and interesting 
to high-type men, so that a majority re-enlist at least once. 
Original enlistments and re-enlistments together will meet our 
requirements. They will make and maintain a 100 per cent 
volunteer Army. 

The immediate task, then, is making men, now and here- 
after in the Army, feel that the Army is the way of life for 
them. 
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That will require real thought and effort by commanders. A 
survey was made by the Information and Education Division 
in April, 1946, to find out how soldiers were thinking about 
staying in the Army. These figures would probably be more 
favorable at this time. The short-term men were asked if 
they expected to re-enlist in the Army again when their present 
enlistments expired. 

5 per cent said “I’m almost sure | will.” 

9 per cent said they probably would. 

19 per cent said they probably would not. 

37 per cent said they were almost sure they would not. 
30 per cent said they had not made up their minds. 

There are two ways of looking at these figures. If we are 
pessimistic, we can point out that only five per cent of the 
short-term men have already decided to remain in the service. 
If we are optimistic, we can point out that nearly half the men 
are still good prospects, by their own testimony. 

Either way we look at it, it is apparent that a lot of work 
must be done to raise the five per cent positive figure to the 
proper level. 

That task involves grass-roots selling and personnel man- 
agement of the highest type, in all organizations. Increased 
pay, Opportunities for.advancement, education and travel, un- 
excelled retirement benefits—technical training facilities— 
are all excellent inducements for enlistment. But, once these 
inducements -have brought men into the Army, only their 
favorable experiences with Army life itself can keep them in 
as career soldiers. 


AID 








THINGS THE ARMY DOES OR SAYS 


Strangely enough, the words “public relations” mean exactly what they 
say. Anyone concerned with public relations for the Army is concerned 
with all of those things which the Army does or says that can have an 


effect on public opinion, 


CoLoNneL Bryan Houston. 





ART FOR THE ASKING 


CAPTAIN Epwin L. M. Taccart 


7 ORLD WAR II will go into history more vividly docu- 
W mented than any other conflict the world has seen. Due 
to the foresight and elastic thinking of the leaders in the war 
effort, the War Department has amassed a huge and still- 
growing collection of drawings, water-colors and _ paintings 
depicting almost every facet of the war. These were executed 
by on-the-spot artists assigned to that specific duty. 

Thousands of soldiers and civilians have seen exhibits of 
these paintings in The Pentagon, in museums, at special civic 
events and at two or three Army posts. The vast majority 
of the Army, however, has never seen the soldier art of World 
War II. There is no question as to their interest, judging from 
the response to exhibits now on display. There is no reason 
why they should not see these excellent pictorial records of 
the war they helped to win, since the paintings can be borrowed 
for display by virtually any post, camp or station, at no cost 
and with very little effort. 

At one point, more than forty artists were recording the war 
simultaneously in the various theaters. More than seventy 
artist-soldiers, ranging from pfc’s to a lieutenant colonel in the 
Air Corps, were engaged in.the work during the war. From 
these painters, the War Department received more than 6,000 
examples, from which more than 2,000 pictures have been 
selected for the permanent War Department collection. These 
pictures are currently available for loan. 

Under the provisions of WD Memorandum 345-45, 6 Sep- 





CAPTAIN EDWIN L. M. TAGGART, AGD, is Chief of the War Depart- 
ment Historical Properties Section, which is concerned with the acquisi- 
tion and preservation of paintings and trophies of World War II. Before 
the war, ke was a lecturer on Egyptology, sculpture and painting at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and was Assistant Curator, 
Director of Public Relations, and editor of publications at the Brooklyn 
Museum of Art. 
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tember 1945, the War Department Historical Properties Section 
is charged with “the processing, preservation and control of 
war paintings . . . of actual or potential historical interest or 
value produced during the present war, which are or may 
become the property of the War Department.” Arrangements 
may be made to borrow small groups of the paintings through 
the Chief, Historical Properties rene War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

A maximum of twenty-five vinous: may be borrowed for 
any period up to three months upon accomplishment of the 
necessary contract form, which will be sent upon request. The 
pictures are shipped framed and matted under glass, with 
informative labels. The paintings are crated by the Quarter- 
master and are shipped, both ways, under ordinary Govern- 
ment bill of lading. The transportation of the pictures and 
responsibility during transit rests with the Quartermaster. 

It is preferable that the borrowing agency delegate someone 


REUNION TOKYO 
A tempera by Lt. R. Munsell Chambers. 








STREET SCENE IN KOREA (SEOUL) 
A tempera by Sgt. Steven R. Kidd. 


to select the paintings; but if this is not possible, the Historical 


Properties Section will be glad to make up an exhibition based 
upon suggestions as to subject matter and type of material 
desired. 

The contract form appears to be a somewhat intimidating 
document. It is designed both for use within the service and 
to cover loans to private organizations. Consequently it reads 
like an apartment lease. Despite this, the Section has never 
had trouble with these loans, nor has the wording of the con- 
tract been a deterrent to borrowers. It is well to remember, 
however, that these pictures belong to the future and are ir- 
replaceable historic documents. The security of their hous- 
ing and protection, when on loan, must be seriously considered. 

Generally, arrangements should be made to hang the paint- 
ings in a building with good fire and sentry protection. A 
permanent type building is preferred, and most commanders 
choose a building that has regular 24-hour guards. One post 
took out several thousand dollars worth of insurance to cover: 
an exhibit for the three-months loan period; but this should 
not be necessary in a carefully run Army installation. 


9 
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In an endeavor to help the people of the country see their 
sons at war through the eyes of well-known artists, exhibitions 
have been placed in many museums throughout the country. 
One large exhibit was recently placed at the Iowa Centennial 
State Fair. Exhibitions that have been in Army installations 
include those at The Pentagon; the 82nd Division Headquarters 
at Ft. Bragg; the headquarters building at Ft. Monmouth; and 
the library of the Army Information School. 


The ultimate disposition of the permanent collection is for 
the present undetermined. There is every hope, though, 
that a National War History Museum will come into existence, 
in some form or other. This, of course, would be the ideal 
repository for such a collection. 


This is the first time the Army has undertaken a program 
of this kind. Toward the end of the last war, an attempt was 
made, but the idea was conceived late in the war and was not 
planned so that all phases of the war were covered. This time, 
careful thought was applied to the problem. In 1942, largely 


CHINESE SOLDIERS UNLOADING AT KWEILIN 
A water color by Sgt. Samuel D. Smith. 





ST. LO FROM THE TELEGRAPH BUILDING 
A water color by T/Sgt. Olin Dows. 


due to the impetus given by the Assistant Secretary of War, 
John J. McCloy, steps were taken to assure coverage of the 
various fields of action by official artists. A War Department 
Art Advisory Committee was appointed to select personnel for 
teams which were sent into thirteen areas in the field. Usually 
these teams consisted of four artists: an officer, a civilian and 
two technical sergeants. Within four months, thirteen units 
had departed. They had scarcely reached their destinations, 
however, when failure to appropriate funds for the project 
put a stop to the whole undertaking in that form. All was 
not lost, though. Nearly all the contracts of the civilian artists 
were assumed by important magazine publishers, and Army 
historical sections in the field were able to absorb most of the 
military members. 

The efficiency and full productive abilities of the artists 
were sometimes hindered by conflict with local tables of 
organizations. Due to the exigencies of the moment, local 
commanders in the field were sometimes obliged either to 
dispense with or completely forego the services of members of 
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the Unit, in order to maintain their combat T/Os. Some com- 
manders, honestly concerned with the accomplishment of their 
military mission, were obliged to transfer an artist-officer or 
enlisted man in order to secure an officer whose qualifications 
seemed more obviously related to immediate needs. This 
could have been obviated by carrying them in a semi-military 
status, similar to that of war correspondents, each assigned to 
a specific locale and under contract to the Government or War 
Department, with provisions for a minimum standard of 
production. 

The new program was called the Combat War Art Unit and 
was assigned for administration to the Corps of Engineers. The 
Air Corps also had a great many artists working throughout 
the war, and similar organizations exist in the Navy and 
Marine Corps. Further important documentation of the war 
was undertaken by commercial houses, such as the Abbott 
Laboratories, whose magnificent collection showing Army Medi- 
cine was presented to the War Department. 

The careful organization of this means of recording military 
events is new. The idea, however, is not. From the dawn of 











‘FORWARD COMBAT ENGINEERS’ COMMAND POST 
A brush drawing by Sgt. John Scott 
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THE MORNING AFTER (ANZIO) 
A water color by Lt. Edward A. Reep. 

























man’s battle for survival, some of the most popular subjects 
for painting and sculpture have been battle scenes and the 
great feats of individual leaders and heroes. The ancestors of 
the Egyptian Pharaohs recorded his “conquest of the Tribes 
of the South” 3,500 years before Christ. Rameses the Great, and 
Seti I, and Thutmose III, left acres of sculptured walls showing 
in astounding detail the incidents of their campaigns. On 
the pylons of an Egyptian temple we can read how narrowly 
close to annihilation came the cock-sure Rameses, when he 
was a youngster in the field before Kadish. Following the 
Egyptians, the intellectual Greeks, and finally the wordly 
Romans, sculptured walls and cast bronzes commemorating 
military successes. 

The custom continued in America’s many wars. Paul Revere, 
the silversmith patriot, made engravings of the incidents that 
led to the American Revolution. A young aide on General 
Washington’s staff, John Trumbull, made notes and observed, 
and later painted easel pictures and huge murals showing in- 
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cidents of that period. James Walker trudged with the troops 
in the hot dust of the Mexican War and, so to speak, painted all 
about it. Winslow Homer and scores like him supplemented 
the efforts of William Brady, the great photographer, in re- 
cording the harrowing scenes of our Civil War. 


None of these pioneer war artists had greater mechanical 
difficulties than did some of our World War II artists in the 
field. Supplies were difficult to obtain and preserve, and 
weather and climatic conditions added all but insurmountable 
obstacles. The Section has received paintings and drawings 
done on practically every conceivable surface, from wrapping 
paper to plyboard; even on acetate. An entire group of water 
colors from the Pacific was accepted for the permanent collec- 
tion, despite the fact that it was executed on panels of cor- 
rugated pasteboard from packing boxes. Artists often had to 
change their techniques entirely to overcome climatic diffi- 
culties. In certain sections of the South Pacific oils simply 


WOUNDED JAP PRISONER (SOLOMONS) 
An oil by Aaron Behrod. 































OVER THE SIDE (ENGLAND) 
An oil by M/Sgt. Manuel Bromberg. 





Pe could not be used because they would not dry in the extreme 
i. humidity. 
ee As pictures are received in the Historical Properties Section, 
Ss they are passed upon by a War Department Art Committee, 
whose members are leaders in the art world. Military repre- 
/ sentation on the committee insures that no picture is passed 
by which has military value, either as a matter of record or 
He as a potential aid in planning or training. In order to assure 
for the future as representative a view of the present as is 
possible, the membership of the committee is variable. 


Having been accepted, the pictures undergo an elaborate 
accessioning process, based on the best museum practice. They 
are measured, carefully described and catalogued for the record 
files; and each picture is photographed. Every means possible 
Ke is undertaken to insure the preservation of each item. Small 
repairs are made and canvasses are remounted. Until recently, 
the Section was able to mat and frame each new exhibit; but, 
with the curtailment of the budget, this is no longer possible, 
and other means of protecting the pictures have been found. 
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All rejected pictures are returned to the artists for their 
personal disposition. ‘The Historical Properties Section is 
happy to arrange correspondence with any artist in whose work 
a potential buyer is particularly interested. 

‘Photographic prints of the paintings are available for pub- 
licity or other publishing purposes. When a loan of a group 
of paintings has been approved and the paintings have been 
selected, 8” x 10” glossy prints of those paintings will be pro- 
vided, on request, for local publicity. Public relations officers 
and information-education officers also may get prints for 
special publications, and for like use. In this case, they may 
personally select the photographs desired, or the Historical 
Properties Section will be glad to choose a group on any basis 
indicated—by subject matter, medium used, artist, area, or 
any other criterion. These photographic prints are not in- 
tended or recommended for display purposes. They are for 
reproduction only. Larger prints cannot be provided. 

In common with most historians and museum professionals, 
I sincerely hope that the valuable work of the Combat Art 
Unit may be continued in a permanent, perhaps expanded, 
form. No better indication of the actual and practical value of 
this form of record can be found than in the wholehearted 
indorsement of its use by military leaders in the field, leaders 
who, at first, were dubious of its value. 

In the peace-time Army, the need for an art unit is as great 
as it was during the war; it is only the emphasis that has 
changed. We owe a great debt to our Reveres, Trumbulls and 
Homers; but in today’s vastly expanded and complicated Army 
we cannot depend upon such happy accidents to give us a 
record for the future. 





FROM THE OTHER SIDE 


You are always the example. Demand much more from yourself 
than from your men. Maintain stern discipline, remembering that orders 
and severity alone do not suffice on the battlefield. Masterful manner, 
calm demeanor, advice sparked with good humor, and appeals to honor 
and comradeship are the touchstones in many cases. In other cases success 
can be achieved by easing their heaviest burdens through the invention 
of new expedients. Covet simplicity. We understand and serve each 
other as man to man, comrades and friends. That is the only way you 
can lead your company here, my friend. 

—A German battalion. commander’s 
advice to a new lieutenant reporting 
for front-line duty. 





AN EDITOR LOOKS AT 
ARMY PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By 
R. M. McKetway 


HE Army’s high command has come out of this war with 
a new conception of the value of public relations. 

Public relations, for the purposes of this discussion, is the 
knowledge of how to make the best use of the various media 
of communication—the press, radio and screen—to give the 
people of the United States the facts about the Army. 

The new appreciation of the value of this knowledge is 
reflected in the Army’s current emphasis on public relations 
as an important element in the education of its officers who 
are to be trained for future command. 

I was fortunate recently in having the opportunity to discuss 
with three of the general officers, directly concerned with shap- 
ing War Department and Army policy in this field, some of 
their ideas on the subject. They were: Lt. Gen. J. Lawton 
(“Lightning Joe”) Collins, now War Department Chief of 
Public Information, who commanded the 25th Infantry Divi- 
sion in its victory on Guadalcanal and who later led the VII 
Corps from Utah Beach across the Rhine; Maj. Gen. Alexander 
D. Surles, director of War Department public relations during 
the war and now on a staff assignment in the War Department; 
and his successor, Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, who marched — 
into Berlin at the head of a composite force, which included 
the 2nd Armored Division and later the 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion, after a brilliant record in combat. 

The caliber of the officers selected by General Eisenhower 
to develop the Army’s new policy on public relations is in 
itself an indication of the importance it has assumed. 

Going back for a none-too-thorough review of War Depart- 
ment public relations, there are many newspaper correspond- 
ents in Washington today who remember the smart young 
major who was first formally assigned to take some of the re- 





R. M. McKELWAY is associate editor, Washington (D. C.) Star. This 
article appeared as an editorial by Mr. McKelway in Editor and Publisher. 
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porters off the neck of the Secretary of War, the late Newton 
D. Baker, who was busy in 1916 in getting ready for what 
looked like war. Maj. Douglas MacArthur made an excellent 
public relations officer. He had an instinctive feel for news, 
he knew the Army and the War Department. The reporters 
of that day found him a helpful and efficient officer. In Tokyo 
last March he reminisced about some of the newspapermen he 
met on that assignment, and as one who knew and knows many 
of them now, I can testify to the accuracy of his impressions 
regarding their merits and foibles. 

Major MacArthur went on to other things, in the First World 
War and afterwards. But as Chief of Staff, in 1935, he felt 
the need for a stronger public relations force. So he grabbed 
another young major on duty at the War College, Alec Surles, 
gave him a major and a captain as assistants, and the three of 
them took over the dual job of getting before the newspaper- 
men some of the War Department’s anxiety over the shape of 
things to come in Europe and of helping the newspapermen 
to pry stories out of the War Department. 

Surles served a trick at this job and went back to his beloved 
Armored Forces at Knox. He brought some tanks and troops 
to Washington in 1941 for the third Roosevelt inaugural parade, 
and while he was there he was asked by the War Department to 
draft a paper plan for setting up a man-size bureau of public 
relations. 

Some of General Surles’ theories regarding the qualifica- 
tions of the officer to head this bureau are interesting. He 
should be, first of all, a professional soldier who knew the 
military business, who knew the general staff and War Depart- 
ment organization, and who knew something about what makes 
printable news and what makes news, for security reasons, un- 
printable. And he must have rank—rank enough to go into 
a general staff officer’s office and, if necessary, pound the desk. 
And he must have that “savvy,” so often conspicuous by its 
absence, which would enable him to know the difference be- 
tween telling a reporter, “You can’t print that” and telling him, 
“Sure, here are all the facts, but if you print this one, it is 
going to tell the enemy more than he ought to know.” 

As might have been expected in the case of a man who 
drew the plan, General Surles was later called on to leave 
Knox, where he wanted most to be at that time, and come 
to Washington to take over the Bureau of Public Relations. 

General Surles didn’t think he would last long (as a matter 
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of fact, he came through with laurels and the affectionate re- 
spect of the newspapermen with whom he had to deal.) He 
had no censorship law with teeth in it, as the British had, to 
back him up if he said a story was too dangerous to print. He 
had to direct public relations for an Army that was swallowing 
raw material, in inexperienced officers and untrained men, 
faster than it could be digested. He was skeptical of voluntary 
censorship and was surprised that it worked. He gives credit 
to the newspaper and radio people for helping to make it 
work, but he gives most of the credit of Byron Price, “the 
easiest man in Washington to work with.” In the next war, 
voluntary censorship will doubtless be tried again. But if 
it works, General Surles believes, it will be because the right 
man is found to run it. The wrong man, as every newspaper- 
man knows, would make a mess of it. 

Our senior Army officers had been trained in command and 
most of them acquitted themselves well; but they had never 
been taught anything about public relations. In this country, 
too many commanding officers assigned too many men to public 
relations who had no idea of what it was all about. General 
Surles had a good many headaches over what got into print. 
He probably had more headaches over the poor judgment 
shown by PROs, aided and abetted, if not directed, by their 
commanding officers, in trying to stop publication of stories 
wholly unrelated to security and wholly unobjectionable from 
policy standpoints, except to the officer trying to cover up. 

In the overseas theaters, where public relations was a func- 
tion of command—thus taking it out of the hands of the War 
Department—there were some combat commanders who were 
too preoccupied with fighting Germans or Japs to fool with 
public relations. When the going was good, public relations 
caused them no concern. When the going got rough, they 
made a mess of their public relations because they tried to 
blame poor publicity on war correspondents—a pretty wise 
and able group of lads. 

The Army, in fact, had never bothered to train its officers in 
the business of publicity, good or bad. The PROs unless as- 
signed to a very wise commander, was apt to be kicked around 
as a fifth wheel. The PROs were frequently under the general 
wing of G-2, and the G-2 boys had been taught to believe in 
secrecy. When the PROs got kicked around, some of the war 
correspondents whom they were shepherding got kicked around 
too. More than one commander got a black eye in the States 
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simply because he never was taught the difference between what 
the press had a right to print and what the press was willing, 
for security reasons, to pass up. 

This probably was our best reported war, in spite of all the 
difficulties. But the Army’s high command was profoundly 
impressed with the mistakes, which it plans to avoid in future. 


General Collins believes that training in public relations must 
be a part of the education of future officers who are to exercise 
command. It is not his idea to train public relations offi- 
cers, but to train soldiers to have an intelligent appreciation 
of the part that public relations plays in successful command 
and to understand the functions of the PRO. The cardinal 
consideration is that the Army in our country depends for 
its welfare on public support. To obtain that support, the 
public must understand the Army. It is the public’s right to 
know all the facts. But let General Collins himself outline 
the views on this matter which, at General Eisenhower’s direc- 
tion, he is expounding now to all our Army commanders: 

“The responsibility of the Army is to make sure that the 
public has real information on which to base sound evaluation 
of its Army. The Army has nothing to hide, and nothing to 
fear, if it recognizes the public as a partner, as well as a boss; 
if it ignores the captious critic and assumes that public con- 
fidence is there for the making. But it cannot expect that 
confidence unless it is deserved. The individual soldier— 
commissioned and enlisted—is responsible for seeing that it 
is deserved. It is the responsibility of the commander to see 
to it that his officers and men conduct themselves in a manner 
that will win the public esteem, and that the military establish- 
ment has the high professional standards expected of it by 
the public. It is the job of the public relations officer to as- 
sist the commander in cementing this partnership with the 
public by providing accurate, full and unbiased information, 
and by interpreting the profession of arms to a Nation 
which is eager to be proud of its Army.”* 

The Army has recently established an Army Information 
School, at Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. Its function is to 
provide training in information: information to the public 
and information to the troops. It trains public relations officers 
and information-education officers to serve on the staffs of com- 


*“An Information Policy for the New Army,” by Lt. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, ARMy INFORMATION DicEst, May 1946, 
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manders, Ex-war correspondents, ex-PROs and newspapermen 
are being invited there as lecturers. Later on, it is planned 
to establish comparable schooling for National Guard and 
Reserve officers. 

Preparations are being made now for a special course in 
public relations at the Command and General Staff School 
at Ft. Leavenworth and at all the other service schools. Such 
a course in the Military Academy curriculum at West Point 
is under discussion. 

Changes are planned in tables of organization to give 
appropriate staff status to public relations officers down to the 
division staff level and to specify what they are to have in the 
way of equipment. 

In the next war, war correspondents are going to have to 
show that they are working reporters before being accredited 
abroad. There is a well-founded opinion in some circles that 
too many correspondents sat out the war in the Scribe Hotel 
in Paris, and too many unqualified people were able to get 
overseas disguised as war correspondents. As for the boys who 
really did the job, the Army has nothing but praise. 

In the next war, there probably will be no repetition of the 
sorrows brought on theater and other commanders by service 
newspapers which, when the fighting was over, forgot their 
role as morale builders and purveyors of information and 
decided to run campaigns against the United States Army and 
its officer personnel. Editorship of such newspapers will be 
entrusted only to those who understand their mission. (I'll 
never forget the PRO in Tokyo who told me, wiping the tears 
out of his eyes, that it was “impossible” for him to get a story 
printed in Stars and Stripes: that was in the slightest degree 
favorable to officers.) 

To a newspaperman it is refreshing to hear General Collins 
and General Parks talk about their job as they see it now. 
They are thoroughly convinced, with General Eisenhower, that 
the Army has a genuine obligation to the public in making the 
facts about the Army available; that it is wrong to try to cover 
up facts on grounds of high-level policy; and that if the facts 
do not stand the light of publicity it is wrong to try to turn the 
light off, for the fault does not lie in the publicity. 

If the coming generation of Army officers is indoctrinated in 
that philosophy, the Army is going to be better understood, 
better liked, will win more friends and will influence more 
members of the Congressional appropriations committees. 











WHY NOT VOTE? 


By 


Masor Rosert B. McBANE 


N PRE-WAR years, it was a point of pride or amusement 

with many officers and enlisted men that they had never 
voted in a national or local election. Most of the officers had 
been commissioned just about the time they reached voting 
age, and because of their unsettled lives and frequent moves, 
they never bothered to register. Enlisted personnel who made 
the Army their profession, who served tours of duty around 
the world, just naturally fell into the habit of not voting. Home 
was a long way off—too far to go in person at stated times; 
and many states had no provision for absentee balloting. 

During World War II, the Congress, after much travail, 
passed a law which established a system for soldier voting, so 
that millions of men who were away from home for the dura- 
tion, even overseas, could maintain that strong tie with home— 
voting for national and local officials. For the first time, a 
uniform Federal system was set up which permitted men, by 
use of the “short form” or “write-in” ballot, to vote for Presi- 
dential and Congressional candidates without the use of state 
machinery. In addition, absentee voting for state officials was 
authorized and simplified by all the 48 states. 

The War Department implemented the law with directives 
which safeguarded the freedom of the ballot. It impressed on 
commanders the importance to troops of this exercise of a basic 
democratic responsibility, and it established administrative 
procedures that insured accuracy and speed. Nearly 3,000,000 
soldier ballots were cast in the election of 1944, and 70 percent 
of the absentee ballots mailed to soldiers by their states were 
marked and returned. Nearly all of the servicemen voted by 
state absentee ballot, rather than by the Federal “short form,” 
so that they could vote for local as well as national candidates. 
The Army had become voting-conscious. 





MAJOR ROBERT B. McBANE, AUS, has been a headquarters PRO in 
the South Pacific and Southwest Pacific theaters. He is now on the staff 
of the ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST. 
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A new law was enacted in April 1946 (Public Law 348), 
known as the Federal Voting law,* which abolished the Federal 
ballot but which retains the absentee features of the war-time 
law. This law offers ways to make voting more uniform and 
simpler, for both the states and the voters. It does not com- 
mand the states to follow these voting procedures; it merely 
suggests that they be adopted. Thirty-four states already have 
responded to the recommendations, however, assuring full co- 
operation in the general elections this fall. If the other states 
fall in line, as is expected, it will be possible for every officer 
and enlisted man who wants to vote—for Federal, state or local 
candidates—to do so without going home in person. 

That takes care of one of the two major handicaps that 
dampened the voting interest of the Army in the old days. All 
a soldier-voter needs to do is comply with War Department 
directives in executing an absentee ballot. The post or unit 
voting officer will give any help and advice that is needed. The 
policy is stated in WD Circular 153, 29 May 1946. Infor- 
mation on specific elections may be found in Sec. XII, WD 
Circular 168, 1946; Sec. VII, WD Circular 218, 1946; and 
Sec. VIII, WD Circular 221, 1946. 


The problem of voting residence, however, is still unsolved. 
There is no Federal law which defines what is necessary for the 
establishment of residence. Each state sets up its own stand- 
ards, and they vary widely. Neither the Federal government 
nor the Army has any responsibility for establishing a voter’s 
eligibility, beyond the Constitutional guarantee of a vote to any 
citizen, regardless of “race, color, sex, or previous condition of 
servitude.” The separate states set up further rules of eligi- 
bility. The rule concerning Army personnel the most is that 
on residence requirement. 

In what state does an Army officer reside who was born in 
one, educated in another, and then has moved into and out of 
a score of states—and out of all the United States? Most state 
laws provide that, in order to vote, a citizen must have lived in 
the state long enough to settle down and begin making himself 
ahome. One year’s residénce usually is required, but even that 
is not a uniform provision. 

To the thousands of service personnel who have been on the 
move almost constantly in recent years, there is only one 
answer: The individual must write to the secretary of the state 


“WD Bulletin No. 9, 24 April 1946. 
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which seems to him to be his logical “home,” and ask for an 
opinion. Suggestions on this have come to The Dicest from 
Senator Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island, author of the new 
Federal Voting Law and sponsor of all soldier voting legisla- 
tion that has been passed in recent years. 

Senator Green points out, first, that if a soldier was ever 
previously registered in any state, that is the place to do busi- 
ness. Simply write to the secretary of that state explaining the 
circumstances and ask that voting eligibility be established. 
Thousands of voting-age soldiers—perhaps most of them—have 
never previously registered, however; and theirs is the biggest 
problem. To them, Senator Green offers the following sug- 
gestions: 

First, follow the line of least resistance and try the state 
of your current residence. You might be living in one of the 
more lenient states and be able to vote in the local community 
this fall, with a minimum of effort. 

A more permanent and long-range plan is to write the state 
of your residence when you entered the service, whether you 
were drafted last month or enlisted 20 years ago. The Senator 
suggests that the permanent home address used in Army records 
would supply the cue for this in most cases, since it is usually 
the parents’ home. 

Finally, if you and your parents both have moved frequently 
from state to state, you can always write the state of your 
birth, as a last resort. Most states are liberal with service per- 
sonnel in registration and other voting problems. You probably 
will be able to arrange permanent registration, following one 
of the leads above, so that you can always vote “from” that 
state by absentee ballot, no matter where you may be. 

The Army has the privilege and the obligation of helping to 
choose public servants—Presidents, Congressmen, Governors, 
and local officials. The intelligence, honesty and efficiency of 
these servants are a matter of importance to the Army, as they 
are to the American people as a whole. The Army is ready to 


help its eligible voters in every way; but the decision to vote 


must come from the individual. 

If such a decision seems to involve some inconvenience, the 
individual should recall that hundreds of thousands of in- 
fluential ballots were cast in the foxholes of Europe and the 
Pacific by tired, dirty, but purposeful young American citizen- 
soldiers, who let no inconvenience stop them from participating 
in their country’s government, 
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CREDITS WHERE 
CREDITS ARE DUE 


By 


LIEUTENANT CoRNELIUs P. TurNER, USNR 


ee CCREDITATION” is the kind of word a commanding 

officer chokes on. Yet, for the soldier, it may hold the 
key to the future. About one soldier in four has not completed 
high school. Without a high school diploma his future is 
handicapped, whether he goes directly into business or wants 
to go to college. 

In order to get a diploma (or a “certificate of equivalency”) 
the soldier must be granted credit by his high school or college, 
or by some other high school or college, for the courses he has 
taken while in the Army; or for the various kinds of work 
he has done, while in the Army, which have an educational 
equivalent. The granting of.this credit is called accreditation. 
It may be arranged through the United States Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFI). 

USAFI is the Army’s way of helping the serviceman keep his 
education rolling along, even though he may be thousands of 
miles away. It is set up under Army Regulations (AR 350- 
3100), is run by Army and Navy personnel who are professional 
educators, and serves all the armed forces. It provides cor- 
respondence courses and self-study courses, classroom study, 
and a limited opportunity for work at certain universities and 
study centers. Also—and this is the key to accreditation— 
USAFI maintains the machinery for the serviceman obtaining 
credits. It works closely in cooperation with national educa- 
tional bodies, especially with the American Council on Educa- 

LIEUTENANT CORNELIUS P. TURNER, commissioned in the Navy 
in 1943, was Director of the Accreditation Division, U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute, during the war. He is now Associate Director, Commission on 


Accreditation of Service Experience, American Council on Education; and 
is a member of the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
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tion and the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
eipals. This means that there is a meeting of minds between 
the Army (Navy) and the civilian educators as to what courses 
should be made available to the serviceman and to what extent 
he should receive credit for his education while’ in the Army. 


There was nothing comparable to this in World War I; par- 
ticularly there was no continuing and closely harmonious 
agreement as to accreditation. As a result, veterans of that war 
received varying degrees of credit for the same kinds of work; 
and many educators considered the granting of degrees to 
veterans as little more than a reward for service to the nation. 
That did an injury to both the soldier and the school. In World 
War II, however, thanks to the wholehearted cooperation of 
civilian educators, the soldier knows where he stands, educa- 
tionally. He has an authoritative and sensible answer to his 
questions about credits, and knows that the answer will hold 
water in his future planning. And, this time, he is not an 
educational charity patient. 

Since the beginning of World War II, more than a million 
veterans and service personnel have applied for high school or 
college credit for their educational experiences while on active 
duty. Most of them have received credits, in varying amounts. 
Thus, hundreds of thousands of men and women are better 
prepared, as a result of military service, to advance in their 
civilian pursuits—a very substantial by-product of soldiering. 
And the system continues. Pretty much the same educational 
opportunities are available to the soldier today as were avail- 
able to him while the fighting was going on. 

_ For what kinds of work in the armed forces are educational 
‘credits given? There are three major categories. First, there 
are those formal educational opportunities provided by USAF, 
which are included in the off-duty education program of the 
Army. These include study by the classroom method and by 
correspondence. Second, there is the education, often voca- 
tional or trade education, which the soldier receives as part of 
his regular military training. This includes basic training and 
the hundreds of kinds of technical training schools conducted 
by the various branches of the service. These types of work 
have been evaluated in terms of high school and college credits. 
Third, there are the miscellaneous kinds of informal educa- 
tional experiences which come through travel, reading, self- 
directed study, lectures, discussions, and so forth. All these, 
the educators find, result in educational growth. Therefore, it 
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is proper that the soldier receive credit for them, if he so de- 
sires. 

A major problem confronting Army and civilian educators 
was how to measure and compute the values in these informal 
types of educational experience. Who was to say how much 
further advanced Private Jones might be for having gone 
through basic training, having read extensively in American 
history, and having assisted an information-education officer 
in conducting Troop Information Periods. How could Sergeant 
Green’s two years as chief clerk in a headquarters, or Corporal 
Brown’s experience on the staff of his unit newspaper be ex- 
pressed in terms of high school and college credits? 

The armed forces called on leading educational bodies to 
help find the answers. An advisory committee was appointed 
early in war io assist USAFI in formulating policies. The 
National Association of Secondary School Principals and the 
American Council on Education began working with USAFI 
on many tough educational problems. Regional education 
accrediting associations and State departments of education 
extended their cooperation. 

At the request of the armed forces, the American Council on 
Education developed a ‘ Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services.” This is popularly known 
as the “Tuttle Handbook,” because of the painstaking work of 
its author. After long and careful study of a wide variety of 
military courses and military experiences, Dr. George P. Tuttle 
worked out an educational equivalent for almost every specific 
job or experience in the Army which had an educational value. 

That study still left undetermined how to evaluate such gen- 
eral experiences as travel, use of the Army Library Service, 
the Armed Forces Radio Service, the Army-Navy Screen Maga- 
zine, orientation films, lectures, GI Roundtable dicussions, and 
so forth. What yardstick would measure the educational value 
of participation in any of these activities? The problem was 
solved, not by establishing a specific yardstick, but by develop- 
ing a series of tests which would evaluate broad and unrelated 
education experiences. The tests, known as General Education 
Development Tests, were developed by the staff of the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute, with the cooperation of leading educa- 
tors. The construction, content and standardization of these 
tests is described in the Educational Record of October 1945, 
reprints of which may be obtained from the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
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There are two batteries of tests; one on the high school 
level and one on the college level. They do not measure 
factual information, such as that which a student gets in the 
classroom. Instead, they measure the broad outcome of gen- 
eral education in five fields: English language, social studies, 
natural sciences, literature, and mathematics. In other words, 
by taking these tests a soldier may discover just how far ad- 
vanced he is in general knowledge, regardless of the amount 
of formal schooling he has had time for; and he may receive 
credit for having advanced in these fields of general knowledge. 

In the accreditation Guide, referred to above, recommenda- 
tions are made as to the values to be placed on these tests by 
state educational bodies. State departments of education have 
varied in their policies, however—as is their prerogative—and 
there has been no uniformity of acceptance of the Guide’s 
recommendations. Nor is it necessary that there should be. It 
is a guiding principle of education in the United States, that 
each state shall determine for its people the educational stand- 
ards they consider desirable. 

In order to determine the specific accreditation policies of 
the various state educational departments and the national 
education authorities throughout the country, the director and 
associate director of the Commission on Accreditation of Serv- 
ice Experiences recently conducted seventy-two conferences 
with state departments of education, secondary school educa- 
tors, and college officers. The results of their conferences will 
be published in pamphlet form in the early fall and will be 
distributed to education officers in the Army and to civilian 
educators. Through these conferences, it has been determined 
that state educational policies now fall into one of the following 
four categories: 

(1) Those states in which the State Departments of Education 
issue certificate, of high school equivalency to veterans or 
service personnel for satisfactory scores on the General Educa- 
tional Development tests, regardless of prior high school at- 
tendance. These states are: 


Alabama Georgia Oregon 
Arizona Idaho Rhode Island 
Arkansas Kansas South Carolina 
Colorado Maryland South Dakota 
Connecticut Missouri Tennessee 
Delaware Nebraska Vermont 
District of Columbia New Hampshire Virginia 
Florida New Mexico West Virginia 


North Dakota 
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(2) Those states in which the State Departments of Educa- 
tion recommend that their high schools grant diplomas or 
certificates of equivalency to veterans or service personnel for 
satisfactory scores on the GED tests, regardless of prior high 
school attendance: 


Illinois Michigan Utah 
Indiana Minnesota Washington 
Kentucky North Carolina Wisconsin 
Louisiana Texas Wyoming 


(3) Those states in which the State Departments of Educa- 
tion recommend to their high schools that satisfactory scores 
on the General Educational Development tests be used to ful- 
fill in part diploma requirements. In this group, some states 
require that eight units of credit be earned in residence, some 
require that four be earned, and some have as their only re- 
quirement the completion of a course in American History: 


California Montana Oklahoma 
Iowa Nevada Pennsylvania 
Mississippi Ohio 


(4) Those states in which the State Departments of Educa- 
tion do not recognize the General Educational Development 
test for purposes of granting diplomas or certificates or equiva- 
lence, or for the granting of credit towards a diploma or cer- 
tificate: Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York. 

By achieving satisfactory scores on the GED Tests, the vet- 
eran or service man may secure his high school diploma, or 
certificate of equivalency. For job purposes, either of these 
is equal in value to a high school diploma earned through 
four years of attendance in high school. For servicemen or 
veterans who have not completed a full four-year high school 
course of study but who desire to attend college under the 
GI Bill of Rights, the GED Tests make it possible to qualify 
for admission. Some colleges are using satisfactory scores on 
the GED Tests as a deciding factor in determining the admis- 
sion of veterans who have not completed high school. 

All this adds up to the soldier in today’s Army having oppor- 
tunities that the soldier of the good old days never dreamed of. 
Not only can he study for promotion and thus increase his 
military value; he can also work for his own civilian future 
without in any way neglecting his military duties. Whether 
he does so, depends not alone on his personal ambition. It 
also depends on (1) there being a competent and alert infor- 
mation-education officer in his unit; and (2) there being a com- 
manding officer who provides facilities, personne] and en- 
couragement for the off-duty education program. 
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An Army recruiting caravan in march order (top), and the display set 
up in a town street (middle). A detailed view of one section of the exhibit 
is shown in the bottom photograph. This is typical of mobile units, operat- 
ing in Army areas, for display at state fairs, civic exhibitions and special 
events, 
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SHOW TIME 


Prepared by 
The Staff of the Army Information School 


The public relations officer often will have to administer and 
publicize Army exhibits and shows in civilian communities. 
The following is a summary of experience reports from public 
relations personnel who have participated in special events, 
such as state fairs, community displays, national conventions, 
and similar occasions. 


Spectators 

While it may be necessary to use static exhibits, wherever 
possible use exhibits which permit the spectators to participate 
in handling or operating items or devices in the exhibit. 

In planning the display, include at least one “spectacular” 
exhibit to be used as the drawing card. 

Moving exhibits attract the eye and are interesting. 

Cut-away models, in color or transparent plastics, simplify 
spectator understanding of devices and stimulate interest. 

The signs explaining exhibits should emphasize important 
points, but must not be verbose. 

Owing to spectator-handling or local conditions, some ex- 
hibits may be broken or soiled unless covered by glass or 
cellophane. Plan to replace or clean those which cannot be 
covered. This also applies to signs. 


Safety 


The spectators will form a varied group, with a wide range 
in age, physical agility and mental alertness. The exhibit plan 
must take this into consideration, so that spectators will not 
be hurt by exhibits or injure themselves while viewing or mani- 
pulating exhibits. Before the public is admitted, the exhibit 
area and exhibits must be inspected for safety. 

To cut down losses from the light-fingered or the souvenir 
hunter, small exhibits should be anchored to larger, non- 
portable objects. The attendants should be alert, but not 





This article is based on material provided by the Information Section, 
Army Ground Forces. 
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obtrusively so. Even with this, a reasonable property loss or 
damage must be counted in as one of the costs of exhibiting. 


Souvenirs 

You can create good will by giving the spectators something, 
no matter how small or inexpensive, while they are in the ex- 
hibit area—such as a printed folder. 


Attendance 

On week-days, the attendance before 1100 hours will be small. 
However, there will be an exception to this when school 
children are permitted to go to the exhibit prior to this hour. 
The productive hours, from an attendance standpoint, are from 
1100 to 2100. 

On Sundays, try to avoid conflict with the hours when the 
churches are open. In any event, the Sunday morning hours 
are generally nonproductive. Usually you will do well to limit 
hours on Sunday to the afternoon and evening. 

Weather affects the attendance, whether exhibits are indoors 
or out. In planning, especially for touring projects, avoid 
scheduling outdoor performances in the cold season. 





A state fair offers the opportunity to show the Army to the public. 
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Interest in the exhibit is intensified when the public can be permitted 
to handle the machinery. 


General location in the community is also a factor that will 
influence attendance. The exhibit area should be convenient 
to local transportation facilities. Exhibits should be near a 
good road net, with parking areas and facilities for traffic. 

The specific location in the exhibit area will affect attend- 
ance, especially if the Army exhibit is a part of a larger show, 
. such as a state fair. Unless the Army exhibit is located near 
the normal lines of spectator: drift, you may have to resort to 
signs or loudspeakers. In any case, the local conditions will 
determine whether this should be done. 

Communities of 100,000 or less have fewer local amusements 
than the larger cities, and are therefore generally more en- 
thusiastic. about Army exhibits. In these places, a higher per- 
centage of the population will attend than in the larger cities. 
In the larger cities, however, the display or show will reach 
a larger number of prospects. 

To exploit the larger cities, consideration must be given 
to increasing the length of time of showing and to adding to 
the preliminary publicity. In general, the number of per- 
formances, or duration of the exhibit, should be proportionate 
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School groups show an interest in Army exhibits. A shoulder patch 
collection (above), and an American jet-propelled missile (below), are 
the attractions in this AGF exhibit. 


to the size of the city. Moreover, the larger the city the earlier 
should the public relations personnel be on the ground, to 
make the contacts for exploitation. In some instances, a timely 
preview by the press and other media, with prominent local 
people cooperating, will have favorable results. 


Admission Charge 

This may cut down attendance and have a bad effect on good 
will. War Department policy is against such a practice. An 
exception may be made where an Army exhibit supports a 
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patriotic cause, such as a war bond campaign or a Red Cross 
drive. When such an exception is made, it should be done at 
the request of the agency, approved by higher authority. The 
exception should be made only in localities where officials are 
sure that people will sanction this type of promotion. 


Scheduling 

For touring projects, the schedule must not be too tight. The 
distance between performance sites for motorized shows should 
be about 50-125 miles in the populous East, and 100-175 miles 
in the less densely populated areas. In winter, or over difficult 
terrain, these top limits should be reduced, to allow for un- 
favorable travel conditions. Excessive time spent in travel 
has a tendency to hasten preparation for the next performance 
and thus deprive the show personnel of adequate rest. 

In scheduling shows during inclement weather, consideration 
must be given to the health of the performers. They must ar- 
rive with voices, and hands in condition to give the program, 
as advertised. 
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The educational opportunities offered by the Army are an important 
part of exhibits. 
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DISCHARGE REVIEW 
BOARD AT WORK 


By 








LIEUTENANT COLONEL L. P. D. WARREN 


OW that the shouting and the tumult have died, the service 
man who, through some misadventure, left the Army or 
Navy under a cloud, is getting a hearing on his record and, if 
justified, redress. The review of discharges for the Army is 
being conducted by the Secretary of War’s Discharge Review 
Board, which is organized into three panels of five members 
each. Two panels sit in Washington and one panel in St. Louis. 
The president of the Board is a brigadier general, a former 
division commander, with an enviable combat record. Each 
panel consists of at least three full colonels, one lieutenant 
colonel and one major. Most of these officers are line officers, 
and most of them have had long and successful command and 
combat experience. One member of the Board is a Regular 
Army medical officer with more than thirty years service. Re- 
serve, National Guard and Regular Army are represented on 
each panel. Each panel of the Board sits continuously from 
0830 to 1700, five days a week. 

The creation of this Board was authorized when Congress 
enacted the so-called GI Bill of Rights—officially known as 
Public Law 346, 78th Congress. The law included Section 301, 
which directed the Secretary of War (and Secretary of the 
Navy) to establish a board whose duty it would be to review, 
upon the request of any former officer or soldier, or upon its 


LIEUTENANT COI ONEL L. P. D. WARREN, AGD, is a member of the 
Secretary of War’s Discharge Review Board. During the early years of 
the war, he was director of research at the Adjutant General’s School, 
and a member of the editorial staff of the school. 
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own motion, the type and nature of the discharge or other docu- 
ment constituting a separation from the service. The law also 
gave the Board the power to change, modify or issue a new dis- 
charge. Its action is final when approved by the Secretary of 
War. 

This law, in effect, set up a court of appeals for fifty thousand 
enlisted men who had received blue discharges, and for some 
ten thousand officers whose separation from the service had 
been under conditions other than honorable. The Board is not 
restricted to discharges issued during World War II. In fact, 
discharges issued in 1885 during the Indian campaigns have been 
reviewed, as well as several hundred cases from World War I. 

The Secretary of War’s Discharge Review Board was or- 
ganized and began operation 1 September 1944. Since that 
time some 8,500 discharges have been reviewed, and approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of those discharges reviewed have been 
changed; 31 per cent of those which were either blue, in the 
case of enlisted men, or under other than honorable conditions 
in the case of officers, have been changed to outright honorable 
discharges. For the remaining three per cent, the onus of the 
character of the discharge has been relieved to some extent. 
In every case the modification has resulted in a discharge or 
separation more advantageous to the holder. 

Of the total number changed to honorable, 25 per cent have 
been changed on “facts”; that is, on the basis of new or addi- 
tional evidence submitted by the applicant; or upon the 
Board’s interpretation of facts already adduced by the evidence 
of record. The other six per cent have been changed because 
of liberalized regulations or War Department policy, which the 
Board has applied retroactively. The remaining three per cent 
were mostly modifications of resignations of officers, changing 
them from “for the good of the service” to separations “‘with- 
out specification as to character thereof;” and changing “de- 
sertion and physical unfitness” on enlisted discharges to 
“AWOL and physical unfitness.” 

Any former officer or soldier who is not satisfied with the 
type of discharge given him upon separation from the service 
may apply to the Board for review. The mechanics of making 
application are simple. 

A letter to The Adjutant General will bring an application 
form (WDAGO Form 94). Most veterans’ organizations, as 
well as most Red Cross chapters, can also furnish application 
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forms which are simple and are easily executed. When the ap- 
plication is received by The Adjutant General, the former 
service man’s military record is assembled and transmitted to 


the Board. 


The law provides that the former officer or soldier, who is 
applying to the Board for a change in the type of his separa- 
tion, may appear in person before the Board; that he may be 
represented by counsel of his own choosing, and may present 
witnesses in his own behalf. If the applicant indicates in the 
application that he wishes to appear in person, or be repre- 
sented by counsel, the Board notifies the applicant and sets a 
date for the hearing. Several of the larger veterans organiza- 
tions, as well as the Red Cross, employ full time counsel to 
represent applicants before the Board without cost to the ap- 
plicant. The applicant may employ his own private counsel, 
if he so desires. 


After the Board has heard a case and reached its decision, 
and such decision has been approved by The Secretary of War, 
the applicant is notified of the Board’s decision by The Adjutant 
General. Such notification is generally sent to an applicant 
within three or four weeks after the hearing. 


As a matter of policy, the Board makes no effort to prosecute; 
that is, there is no counsel for the Government, and no witnesses 
are called to support the action of the original agency effecting 
the discharge. The Board, of course, has the applicant’s com- 
plete War Department record, to which it may give whatever 
weight it sees fit. The Secretary of War’s Discharge Review 
Board is in no sense a clemency board. On the contrary, it 
seeks to guard the traditionally intangible and intrinsic value 
and prestige of an honorable discharge. However, both the 
Congress and the War Department realized, when the law was 
being considered, that human beings are fallable, and that 
under actual war conditions, both at home and abroad, local 
boards might, and actually did, make mistakes. The fact that 
66 per cent of the cases acted upon by field boards have been 
sustained by the Review Board is considered highly com- 
mendable, since the field boards, acting as they often did 
under conditions of stress and strain not altogether conducive 
to the exercise of the highest quality of judicial objectivity. 

The 31 per cent of cases actually reversed by the Review 
Board are, largely, a result of the practical application of the 
old truism that “hind sight is better than foresight.” The Re- 
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view Board, with the written record before it for long and care- 
ful study, and oftentimes with the man himself present to give 
explanations or submit additional evidence in his own behalf, 
has re-evaluated the evidence presented before the original 
board, or has added the weight of additional facts to those al- 
ready considered by the field board, in deciding that the man 
in question should have had an honorable discharge. 


Take, for example, a recent case. The applicant enlisted in a 
National Guard regiment in 1939, was inducted into Federal 
service with his outfit in 1940, and served overseas for thirty- 
five months, of which seventeen months were in combat, or 
under combat conditions. He lost only three days AWOL, 
and was tried by summary court twice, once for AWOL and 
once for being drunk in the company area in Italy. Otherwise, 
his record was not marred. True, he did not advance beyond 
the grade of pfc; but his character rating was never less than 
good, and was excellent most of the time, until his final separa- 
tion. The soldier came home, was discharged on points, and 
then promptly re-enlisted, being granted a re-enlistment fur- 
lough. He had several hundred dollars from his soldier’s de- 
posit account, plus his first hundred dollars of mustering-out 
pay and his travel pay—in all more than six hundred dollars. 
While on furlough, he elected to remain in the city in which he 
had been discharged and in which he re-enlisted. During the 
time he was on furlough, he celebrated not wisely, but too 
well. In fact, he got good and drunk some three times. On 
one of these occasions, he created quite a disturbance in a local 
tavern, and was brought into the post by the military police. 
His organization commander promptly cancelled the remaining 
portion of his furlough, and brought him before a board of 
officers convened under the provisions of AR615-368. This board 
found that he possessed “habits and traits of character, and was 
guilty of misconduct, which made his retention in the service 
undesirable.” It awarded him a blue discharge. The board 
action was approved by the convening authority, and the soldier 
found himself out of the Army, with a discharge which seri- 
ously handicapped him in getting a job and was also a stigma. 
on his character. 


The case was appealed to the Secretary of War’s Discharge 
Review Board, which granted him an honorable discharge and 
recommended his re-enlistment or re-induction, on the grounds 
that the company commander had not made sufficient effort 
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to rehabilitate the soldier. The Discharge Review Board 
privately thought that the original board had viewed a trifle too 
grimly the not unnaturally exuberant celebrations of a soldier 
home from the wars, and, for the time being, foot-loose with a 
pocketful of money. 


Practically all of the cases of former enlisted personnel com- 
ing to this Board involve blue discharges. Most of the officers 
are those who resigned “for the good of the service to avoid 
court martial,” or resigned “without specification as to the 
character” in order to avoid reclassification; or who were dis- 
charged after re-classification board proceedings. The Secre- 
tary of War’s Discharge Review Board is not authorized to 
consider discharges resulting from the action of a general 
court martial. 


In many of the cases which have been decided in favor of 
the applicant, the Board has felt that the former soldier very 
probably should have gotten a blue discharge, or else should 
have been tried by general court; but that the properly ad- 
missable evidence presented to the original board was not suffi- 
cient to sustain the general allegations. For example, the 
Board has reversed cases in which the original board in the 
field acted largely upon the unsupported statement of a 
psychiatrist having to do almost entirely with the civilian his- 
tory of the soldier before his induction. Of course, social 
and psychiatric histories are often of great value in reaching 
a determination as to the causes of a man’s misbehavior, or 
lack of adaptability to the military service. No doubt, in 
most cases coming before the Review Board, the man in 
question was not a good soldier, but the evidence adduced 
before the original field board did not clearly demonstrate 
that fact. Hence the Review Board felt itself bound to give 
the applicant, or former soldier, the benefit of the doubt. 

Some of the most difficult cases coming before the Board are 
those of former officers who have resigned “for the good of the 
service.” A separation under such conditions is considered 
almost, if not actually, tantamount to a dishonorable discharge. 
It is expected that the Board will eventually examine all cases 
in which blue discharges have been issued to enlisted men, and 
all officer cases in which separation was under other than hon- 
orable conditions. Those cases in which the Board’s examiners 
believe a reasonable doubt exists, will be submitted to the full 
Board for hearing. 
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Army Talk 


Letters from the field indicate an increasing interest in dis- 
cussion topics of a strictly military nature. The Information 
and Education Division will produce several series of Army 
Talks, the main theme of which will be military. In the case 
of those Army Talks dealing with the various arms and services, 
each series will have a definite continuity, one phase leading 
into another. The following series will be produced: 


The Arms and Services and Their Functions, a series giving 
a complete cross section of important activities in the Army. 
Emphasis will be on the meaning of these activities to the in- 
dividual soldier; for example, the relationship of one branch 
to another. The Arms and Services series will consist of about 
twenty-five Army Talks. 

National Holidays. The series will include talks on Labor 
Day, Constitution Day, Navy Day, Thanksgiving Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, Army Day, Memorial Day 
and Columbus Day. 

The Individual Soldier’s Role in the service and the impor- 
tance of the individual in the small unit. This series will in- 
clude: “Organization of the Army”, “What Makes an Army 
Tick?”, “Do You Want to be a Leader?”, “How Important is 
One Soldier?”, “Does the U. S. Soldier Get a Square Deal?” 
and “Why Army Discipline?”. 

Military Subjects of General Interest, a series including: “Has 
the War Changed America?”, “Will Atomic Warfare be the 
End of Ground Forces?”, “Have We a Manpower Problem in 
the Army?”, “Can You Improve Your Education in the 
Army?”, “What Were the Basic Issues of World War II?”, 
“Geography and Character of Nations”, “Motor Cars or Bullets 
—Which are Most Dangerous?”, “What Should You Know 
About Weapons?’, “The Universe Inside the Atom”, “What 
Does the Army Do Besides Fight?”, “Why Hemisphere De- 
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fense?”, “Name Your Weapons”, “Occupation Problems in 
Japan Today,” and “Occupation Problems in Germany Today.” 

The titles above are tentative. Later issues of THE DIcEST 
will list titles of Army Talks that will be published. 


EDUCATION 


New Circular 


Information-education officers should obtain the new WD 
Circular 195, dated 29 June 1945, relating to the Army Educa- 
tion Program. 


““Guide”’ Distribution Expanded 


The Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experiences will be 
distributed to each secondary school and institution of higher 
learning listed in the 1944-45 Educational Directory of the 
U. S. Office of Education, by an agreement between the Com- 
mission on Accreditation and the Veterans Administration. 
This will greatly aid the work of I&E officers in the field. Sup- 
plementary distribution of the Guide will be made to state 
superintendents of public instruction, to supervisors of second- 
ary education, and to vocational education directors in state 
departments of education. I&E officers without a copy of the 
Guide may submit requisitions through channels to the Com- 
mandant, USAFI, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


USAFI Policy Committee Meets. 


The first meeting of the War-Navy Committee of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute was held in the Pentagon Build- 
ing in Washington on 11-12 July, 1946. Nine of the country’s 
leading civilian educators and thirteen representatives of the 
armed forces met to determine overall educational policies to 
be implemented by USAFI. The committee will report quar- 
terly to the Secretaries of War and Navy. 


The Honorable Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of War, in 
his opening address said: “USAFI has been the source of educa- 
tional opportunities for service personnel. The organization, 
temporary during the war, will become now a regular establish- 
ment of the peacetime services,” The Honorable John W. 
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Kenney, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, spoke on behalf of the 
Navy. 

Among the important specific recommendations made by 
the committee at its first session were: 

That the services now made available to personnel on active 
duty be made available also to personnel of reserve components 
of the various services, provided that the orders calling such 
reservists to active duty specify a period of duty of 120 days 
or more, or that the reservists so called shall have been on duty 
for 120 days, regardless of the period stated in their orders. 

That the USAFI catalog be distributed to educational institu- 
tions in the United States, to aid the schools in giving assist- 
ance and advice on educational matters to individuals leaving 
schools for military service. 

Through the agency of this new committee, each service will 
have an equal voice in determining USAFI policy. New 
policies of the committee do not curtail the overall broad scope 
of educational opportunities now available. Problems to be 
given more detailed study prior to recommended action are: 
Content and scope of the curriculum of USAFI; follow-up on 
USAFI enrollees with a view to encouraging a higher percent- 


age of completion of courses. 


The next quarterly meeting of the committee is scheduled 
for November, at USAFI Headquarters in Madison, Wisconsin. 


Civilian members of the committee are: Paul E. Elicker, 
Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C.; Raymond W. Gregory, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; J. W. Harbeson, President, Pasadena 
Jr. College, California; R. M. Grumman, Director, University 
Extension, University of North Carolina; George C. Mann, 
Chief, Division of Adult and Continuation Education, State 
Department of Education, Los Angeles, California; Francis T. 
Spaulding, Commissioner of Education, State Education De- 
partment, Albany, New York; John Dale Russell, Director, 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Donald J. Shank, School of Industrial Relations, 
Cornell University, New York; Thomas H. Quigley, State Direc- 
tor, U. S. Employment Service, Atlanta, Georgia; George W. 
Rosenlof, Registrar, University of Nebraska; and A. J. Brum- 
baugh, Vice President, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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The following military members have been appointed to the 
committee: War Department—Brig. Gen. C. T. Lanham, 
Chief, Information and Education Division, War Departmeni 
Special Staff (alternate, Colonel J. W. Harmony, Deputy Chief. 
Information-and Education Division) ; Colonel W. E. Sewell, 
Chief, Education Branch, Information and Education Division, 
War Department Special Staff (alternate, Lt. Col. Harry C. 
Eckhoff, Executive Officer, Education Branch). 


Navy Department members are: Captain E. R. Durgin, 
USN, Director of Training, Bureau of Naval Personnel (alter- 
nate, Captain J. M. Will, Assistant Director of Training) ; 
Commander W. H. Johnson, USN, Officer-in-Charge, Educa- 
tional Services Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel (alternate, 
Lieutenant Commander §S. M. Justice, USNR, Officer-in-Charge, 
USAFI Unit, Educational Services Section) . 


Non-voting members of the committee are: Major Glenn L. 
McConagha, Commandant, U. S. Armed Forces Institute; Com- 
mander James A. Boyd, Assistant Commandant, U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute; Major P. H. Bratten, Officer-in-Charge, Educa- 
tion Section, Welfare Division, Marine Corps; Commander 
Emmet T. Calahan, USCG, Chief of Training and Procurement 


Division, Office of Personnel, Coast Guard Headquarters. 


Civilian Teachers for Japan and Korea 


The Education Branch, Information and Education Division, 
is selecting civilian instructors for service in the occupied areas 
of Japan and Korea, to provide servicemen in these overseas 
areas with educational opportunities similar to those existing 
in United States communities, particularly at the high school 
and junior college level. Some ninety out of a possible re- 
quirement of two hundred and forty instructors have been 
recommended and are in the process of being sent overseas. 


The program overseas will allow servicemen to complete 
their high school studies, prepare for college entrance, acquire 
vocational abilities and mechanical skills, or study subjects 
which may appeal to their avocational interests. Counseling 
services to assist the soldier-students in selection of courses will 


also be provided. 
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Army Central Welfare Fund Policy 


The Army Central Welfare Fund has issued the following 
policy: Non-appropriated funds may be used for payment of 
instructors for off-duty educational activities. Enlisted instruc- 
tors may be paid up to $60.00 per month from non-appropriated 
funds. 


TRAINING 


Conference With Technical and Administrative Services 


A conference for I&E representatives of the Technical and 
Administrative Services, War Department, called by the Chief, 
Information and Education Division, was held in The Pentagon. 

Brig. Gen. C. T. Lanham, Chief, Information and Education 
Division, presented the policies of the Division and plans for 
future operations. The conference members were given in- 
formation which will enable them to establish their own ef- 
fective I&E programs under the War Department reorganiza- 
tion, as prescribed by WD Circulars 138 and 170, 1946. 


Publication Changes 


ASF Manual M-5, Leadership and the Negro Soldier, was 
declassified in ASF Circular No. 112, 6 May 1946. 

WD Pamphlet No. 20-3, Guide to the Use of Information 
Materials, was rescinded by WD Circular 226, 27 July 1946. 
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AIS Articles Reprinted 


The Army Information School has selected a number of 
articles from THE DicEsT to be individually reprinted for use as 
student instructional material. These include: “An Informa- 
tion Policy for the New Army” by Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins; 
“Manners and Methods in Public Relations” by Colonel Bryan 
Houston; “Should Army Officers Write for Publication?” by 
Colonel R. Ernest Dupuy; “Government Agencies as Sources 
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of Information” by Capt. James R. Brown; and “These 
Honored Dead” by Major Robert B. McBane. Copies may be 
procured from the Book Department, Army Information School, 
at five cents each. 


Education Data Booklet 


The Army Information School recently published an Educa- 
tion Data booklet, supplementing the information contained in 
TM 28-210 and the USAFI Information Bulletins. Compiled 
by the staff and faculty of the School, the booklet contains 
material drawn from civilian publications, current Army pub- 
lications, and still valid parts of out-of-print Army publications. 

Although it was designed primarily for the instruction of 
students attending the information and education course, it is 
particularly useful as a ready reference guide for I&E officers 
in the field. Copies of Education Data were mailed to all 
offices on the distribution list of the monthly USAFI News 
Letter. 

Additional copies may be purchased from the Book Depart- 
ment of the School, at forty cents a copy. 


Guest Speakers 


Among the prominent guest speakers who have addressed 
the students of the Army Information School since the open- 
ing exercises on 27 February 1946 are: General Jacob L. 
Devers, Lieutenant General Ira C. Eaker, Lieutenant General J. 
Lawton Collins, Majom General Wilton B. Persons, Major 
General Floyd L. Parks, Major General Frederick H. Osborn, 
Rear Admiral H. B. Miller, Brigadier General C. T. Lan- 
ham, Brigadier General Miles Reber, Brigadier General Leon 
W. Johnson, Mr. Eric Hodgins of Time magazine, Mr. Arthur 
W. Page, AT&T Corporation; Dr. S. L. Witman, Western Re- 
serve University, Mr. Marcus Ray, Civilian Aide to the Secre- 
tary of War. 


Reading List 


Soldiers in Fiction is the title of a new AIS Reading List. 
This is a selected list of historical novels portraying the 
American soldier from Colonial days to World War II. Copies 
of the list are obtainable by addressing the Book Department, 
Army Information School. 











A monthly digest of Information Sheets 
prepared by the Public Relations Divi- 
sion, War Department. 


Introduction 


For several months, Information Sheets have been prepared 
and distributed by the War Department Public Relations Divi- 
sion, to present “a brief and up-to-date summary of the most 
important facts bearing upon major War Department and Army 
subjects which currently command public attention.” They 
are meant primarily to be useful to Army officers who are fre- 
quently called upon to discuss Army problems and subjects 
before public audiences. Because of their potential value to 
all commanders, PROs and I&E officers, they will be incor- 
porated in future issues of THe Dicest as a regular feature. 
The Sheets are prepared by Analysis Branch, PRD, and are 
issued as circumstances demand, in limited numbers, to the 
higher echelons of the War Department and all commands. 
They do not adhere to any fixed schedule of publication. 
When new and significant facts become available, new sheets 
are prepared to supplement or supersede the previous ones. 

Sheets already distributed cover: Universal Military Train- 











ing, Demobilization, Unification, Control of Atomic Energy, 
Army Surplus Property, Interim Army, Army Mail Service, and 
Extension of Selective Service. Because of their current 
interest, the sheets on Control of Atomic Energy and Unifica- 
tion are reviewed below. 


Control of Atomic Energy 


On 26 July 1946, the House and Senate passed legislation to 
create a new civilian agency with complete authority over all 
atomic energy development. This bill was signed by President 
Truman, 2 August 1946. The new law provides for a commis- 
sion of five civilians who will direct all future atomic develop- 
ments. The measure, as amended in conference and signed by 
the President, represents only a slight change from that which 
originally emerged from the Special Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy (popularly known as the McMahon Bill). 

From the beginning, the War Department approved civilian 
control of atomic energy development, asking only that the 
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military establishment should have a consulting and advisory 
role. In a radio address over CBS on 22 July 1946, Secretary 
of War Patterson said: 

“For nearly a year, the Army has served as a trustee, respon- 
sible to the American people, for the nation’s most important 
single enterprise. . . . I have consistently urged the passage 
of legislation which would relieve the Army of this broad re- 
sponsibility . . . The Army’s sole concern is that it be enabled 
to work with the assistance and cooperation of the American 
people, in order to maintain itself in a state of preparedness 
sufficient to fulfill its obligations to the people. I have en- 
dorsed the McMahon Bill as adequate for this purpose. . . .” 

Although Mr. Patterson gave a hearty endorsement to the 
principle of international control of atomic weapons, he stated 
(15 March 1946) that he did not favor turning the bomb over 
to the Security Council of the United Nations at this time. 
“Until the time,” he added, “we can be sure that safe and 
effective measures have been taken for the control of atomic 
energy by international cooperation, it is necessary for the 
safety of the United States that the use of atomic bombs be 
deemed still a matter of national armament.” 

In a policy directive (21 March 1946), Mr. Patterson placed 
new emphasis on a War Department policy of “pursuing a 
vigorous and comprehensive technological program to assure 
security beyond any question of doubt.” He stressed “recruit- 
ment, retention and improvement in service” of scientific per- 
sonnel, “to the end that stabilization and leadership are secured 
and maintained.” 


Unification 
The 79th Congress adjourned 2 August 1946, with no final 
action taken on the amended Thomas Bill for unification of the 
armed forces. President Truman was reported in July as say- 
ing that although he had agreed to drop his demand for Con- 
gressional action on the problem at this session, he was still 
very much interested in unification of the armed services. 
The Secretaries of War and Navy have agreed on eight points, 
mostly contained in the original Thomas Bill. They are: 
1. Continuation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
2. Creation of a National Security Resources Board to plan 
policies and programs for maximum use of the nation’s 
resources, including manpower. 
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3. ‘Creation of a Council of Common Defense, comprising 
the Secretaries of State, War and Navy, and the Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources Board. 

4. Establishment of a central intelligence agency under the 
Council of Common Defense. 


5, 6, and 7. Combined efforts in research and development, 
procurement and industrial mobilization, and in educa- 
tion and training. 

8. Elimination of a single military Chief of Staff to be 
principal military advisor to the President. 


In a letter of 16 June 1946, the President outlined “twelve 
basic principles upon which the unification of the services can 
be based.” Eight of the twelve were those agreed upon by 
Secretaries Patterson and Forrestal, as listed above. The Presi- 
dent stated his position on the four points of disagreement as 
follows: 

a. Single Military Department: There should be one De- 
partment of National Defense. It would be under the con- 
trol of a civilian, who would be a cabinet member. Each of 
the services would be headed by a civilian with the title of 
“Secretary,” who would not be a cabinet member. Each 
service would retain its autonomy, subject to the authority of 
and control by the Secretary of National Defense. The civilian 
secretaries of the services would be members of the Council 
of Common Defense. 


b. Three Co-ordinated Services: There should be three 
coordinate services—the Army, Navy and Air Force. They 
should be on a parity and should operate in a common pur- 
pose toward overall efficiency of the National defense, under 
the control and supervision of the Secretary of National defense. 


c. Aviation: Certain aviation responsibilities must be vested 
in the Navy, including ship, carrier and water-based aircraft 
essential to naval operations; aircraft of the U. S. Marine Corps; 
and certain land-type aircraft operations, necessary for train- 
ing, transport and administration. Land-based planes for naval 
reconnaissance, antisubmarine warfare and protection of ship- 
ping should be manned by Air Force personnel. 

d. U.S. Marine Corps: There should be maintained as a 
constituent part of the naval service, a balanced-fleet Marine 
force, including its supporting air component, to perform cer- 
tain functions. 
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New Ideas In Hometown Releases 


Exhaustive use of hometown release possibilities was one of 
the Army’s best tools in war-time public relations. With the 
war finished, there still is a wealth of material and ideas for 
continued effective use of short, personalized stories. The key- 
note of the Army today is scientific specialization. New in- 
ventions and interesting new techniques are part of the daily 
life of practically every soldier; and his part in this new, 
scientific Army should be explained and dramatized fully for 
the folks back home. This will not only serve the interest of 
public relations and improve troop morale; it will also enhance 
the Army’s prestige generally and serve as a material aid to 
recruiting. 


USFET PRO Responsibilities Increased 


A recent directive issued by Headquarters, USFET, gives 
Colonel George S. Eyster, Director of Public Relations, in- 
creased authority and responsibility for public relations and 
information and education activities in the European Theater. 
In addition to his Public Relations Division duties, Colonel 
Eyster is now responsible for establishing policy for and giving 
appropriate guidance to Stars and Stripes and the Armed Forces 
Network, through the Chief, Information and Education Divi- 
sion. 

The new directive issued by General Joseph T. McNarney, 
Theater Commander, outlines the duties of the Director of 
Public Relations Division as follows: 

1. The functions and responsibilities of the Director, Public 
Relations Division, will include advice to the Theater Com- 
mander and his staff on the establishment of basic plans and 
policies for the staff supervision of public relations activities 
pertaining to:— 

a. Planning and technical supervision over public relations 
activities in the theater. 

b. Assisting in establishing friendly relations with allies 
and people of liberated countries. 

ce. Accreditation and briefing of all accredited correspond- 
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ents covering United States armed forces activities in the 
European Theater. 

d. Coordination through the Political Advisor, USFET, 
in making arrangements for accepting within the theater 
correspondents who are foreign nationals; and coordination 
with the State Department of the United States on appropriate 
public relations activities in the neighboring European states. 

e. Advising on policies regarding housing, messing, trans- 
portation and communications for correspondents in the 
theater. 

f. Establishing the policy for and giving appropriate guid- 
ance to Stars and Stripes and the Armed Forces Network, 
through the Chief, Information and Education Division. 


New Policy Book 


A new Policy Book for Army Public Relations Officers, dated 
June 1946, has been distributed by the Liaison Section, Public 
Relations Division, War Department. This supersedes the 
book of May 1944. PROs in the field should use the new book 
as their guide in carrying out public relations duties. As new 
policies are formulated, or changes occur, replacement pages 

‘will be distributed. PROs should communicate with the Liaison 
Section, Public Relations Division, concerning any questions 
that may arise, or for interpretation of policies outlined in the 


book. 


New Radio Program Series Available in October 


This Day, a new narrative radio program series written by 
the Radio Section, Public Relations Division, and designed for 
local broadcast, is scheduled for distribution to field PROs in 
October. One quarter-hour script will be provided for each 
day in the year. The scripts are written to include the impor- 
tant historical events of each year from 1776 to 1945, using both 
Army and historical information of general interest. Suggested 
musical selections to accompany the scripts have been chosen. 
These are dated to coordinate with the event brought out in 
the script. In addition, there is space for material about a 
local camp, post or station sponsoring the broadcast. 

Scripts will be made available by the fifteenth of each month 
preceding the broadcast month. Direct communication is 
authorized in ordering scripts. They should be ordered only 
after definite broadcast arrangements and schedules have been 
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completed. The current policy of submitting all scripts which 
are to be broadcast over commercial stations does not apply to 
This Day programs, unless they are used as parts of other 
broadcasts. ( 

A descriptive brochure, containing further technical details 
and instructions, together with three sample scripts, will be 
mailed to all PROs in September. 








INFORMATION... | 
FOR THE ASKING 











Q. Is it true that every weapon of war is countered by a de- 
fensive measure which renders it relatively ineffective? 


A. No. It is not true. The only successful counter measures 
visible in the recent war against ever-improving cannons, 
tanks, and airplanes were even better cannons, tanks, and 
‘airplanes. Similarly, the only effective reply to the atomic 
bomb appears to be a more deadly method of destruction; 
there is no visible likelihood of countering the bomb with 
defensive measures which will prevent it from effecting 
terrific destruction. | 


Q. What is the authority for wearing the War Department 
General Staff identification badge (on the upper right 
pocket of the service coat)? 


A. This device is authorized for optional wear, only by officers 
of the Army of the United States who have served not less 
than one year as regular or additional members on the 
War Department General Staff since 4 June 1920, and who 
have a certificate of eligibility from the War Department 


to wear the device. 
(par 75, AR 600-40, 31 March 1944) 


Q. Where can a commanding officer obtain materials for 
literacy training? 


A. A list of elementary courses and aids may be found on 


page 13, USAFI Information Bulletin No. 4, 1946, dated 1 
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February 1936. In addition to these, I&E officers may 
procure TM 21-500, Army Reader; TM 21-510, Army Arith- 
metic; and WD Pamphlets 20-2 and 20-8. 


Q. I would like to know if the provisions in WD Circular 204 

' against the taking of public opinion polls among military 
personnel, except by specified agencies, are so construed as 
to prohibit the publishing of “inquiring reporter” columns 
in Army newspapers? 


A. Army newspapers using columns of the “inquiring re- 
porter” type usually ask a question of from four to eight 
or ten soldiers or civilians working in the locale of the 
post, camp or station publishing the paper. The respond- 
ents’ replies are then published in one section of the paper 
without editorial comment, and without any attempt by 
the paper to make statistical summaries, or to draw un- 
warranted inferences from the few opinions expressed. 
Adherence to such a procedure by Army newspapers would 
not be construed as a violation of Sec. V, WD Circular 204, 
1946. 


Prepared by the staff of the 
Information and Education 
Division, War Department 
Special Staff. 


Army-Navy Screen Magazine 














The distribution policy of Army-Navy Screen Magazine will 
be expanded with Issue No. 77 to permit stocking 16mm re- 
leases in Signal Corps libraries, for spot booking to all troops 
in the zone of interior. These films, formerly available only 
on Army Motion Picture Service circuits and hospital programs, 
can now become a part of the I&E officer’s film reportoire. 


Department of Agriculture Films 


I&E officers may obtain from the Motion Picture Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., a copy of 
its film catalog, which describes films that can be obtained on 
a loan basis by paying shipping charges. 
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The following films are representative: 


Farm Credit—Cooperative Wool, From Fleece to Fabric (3 
reels, 16mm and 35mm, sound) released 1938; 3114 minutes). 
The story of wool, beginning on the western ranges where 
droves of sheep are tended by herders and their dogs. A stop 
is made along the trail for shearing. The film then shows the 
progress of the wool to market, to the great factories, and 
finally to the consumer. Marketing is an important chapter in 
this story. The operation of cooperative marketing associations, 
organized by wool growers to develop direct and efficient 
methods of selling, is shown in detail. 


Forests Forever (3 reels, 16mm, sound, in color; released 
1945; 26 minutes). The perpetuation of our timber supply is a 
problem of immediate national concern. Private forest lands 
supply nearly 95 per cent of all our forest products. The way 
they are managed is of importance to millions of individual 
Americans. Protection and proper management of forests is a 
Federal as well as a state responsibility. This picture shows 
what can be done to stop destructive cutting practices, to re- 
store and maintain a thrifty growing stock of valuable trees, 
and to safeguard production for the future. 


Forest Fire Fighting in the South (4 reels, 16mm, sound, in 
color; released 1945; 44 minutes). An elementary training film 
demonstrating types and proper use of fire tools, and tactics for 
fighting forest fires in the South. Application for loan of this 
film should be made to the Regional Forester, U. S. Forest 
Service, Glenn Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Realm Of The Wild (3 reels, 16mm, sound, in color; released 
1945; 27 minutes). One-third of all our big game animals and 
myriad smaller animals and birds claim the National Forests 
as their home. This picture shows many of them in their 
natural haunts. It also shows that the area of land and its 
capacity to produce food for wildlife are both limited. For 
this reason, wildlife populations must also be limited—kept in 
proportion to the land’s productive capacity. 


Pan-American Union Films 


The 16mm safety sound films listed below may be obtained 
from the Motion Picture Section, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 16, D. C., under the following conditions: 
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(1) The agency ordering the films assumes full responsibility 
while they are in its possession, and must pay for any damage 
other than ordinary wear and tear; and (2) the organization 
ordering the films must pay a service charge of fifty cents, trans- 
portation costs and insurance of $50.00 per title when shipping. 


The Story of Bananas— (Black and white; 20 minutes) Tells 
the history, and describes the production of this important 
fruit export of Latin America. 


Rollin?’ Down To Mexico—(Black and white; 20 minutes) 
Over the Pan-American Highway from Laredo to Mexico City. 


Coffee—From Brazil To You—(Black and white; 20 minutes) 
Tracing coffee from plantation to consumer, and showing scenes 
in Sao Paulo and Santos. 


Our Neighbors Down The Road—(Color; 40 minutes) Scenes 
along the: route of the Pan-American Highway in South 
America. 





D j G E S T O F Prepared by the Legislative and 
Liai Ditisios, Wie ® ‘ 
LEGISLATION )iwen Special Saf. 








1. Terminal Leave (Public Law No. 704—79th Congress.) 


A law granting enlisted personnel of the armed forces cer- 
tain benefits in lieu of accumulated leave, and providing for 
equal benefits in terminal leave adjustments for officers and 
enlisted men alike. Beginning with 8 September 1939, leave 
accumulated from that date until 31 August 1946 is affected. 
For terminal leave purposes, all members of the armed forces 
who were separated from the service prior to 3] August 1946 are 
entitled to 120 days terminal leave credit provided that they 
had that much accumulated earned leave, computed on the 
bases of 214 days per month of service, at the time of separation 
from the service. For those members of the armed services 
who are still on duty as of 1 September 1946, reimbursement 
will be made for all accumulated leave over 60 days but not 
greater than 120 days that they had to their eredit as of 31 
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August 1946. This reimbursement will be made on the basis 
of pay credits due on 31 August 1946, to include base and 
longevity pay and allowances. From 1 September 1946 for- 
ward, members of the armed services will only be authorized 
to accumulate 60 days leave. Leave will be accumulated at 
the rate of 214 days per month for all members of the armed 
forces. 


Method of payment for reimbursement for unused leave 
credits will be special 5-year nonnegotiable 214 per cent in- 
terest bearing bonds. These bonds will be payable at maturity 
for both the principal and the interest due. Payments in cash 
are provided only in the following cases: 


a. When the amount due is less than $50.00. 


b. In the case of any enlisted member of the armed forces 
discharged prior to 1 January 1943. 


c. In any case where the member of the armed forces has 
died since discharge or after 1 September 1946, the benefits 
will be paid to the survivors in cash; or in the case where the 
member is a minor or an incompetent. 


d. Any amount over multiples of $25.00. 


The only case wherein these bonds will be transferrable will 
be where the member wishes to use them in payment of pre- 
miums on a United States Government life insurance policy 
or a National Service life insurance policy. The bonds may 
also be used in payment to the Veterans Bureau on loans made 
on such policies prior to 31 July 1946. 


All amounts paid or payable under this act in cash, bonds, 
or both, shall be exempt from claims of creditors, including 
any claim of the United States, and shall not be subject to at- 
tachment, levy, or seizure by or under any legal or equitable 
process whatever. All such amounts (except interest in the 
case of bonds) shall be exempt from taxation. 


Members of the armed services who reenlist after the date 
of enactment of this act may be authorized reenlistment leave 
in the discretion of the Secretary, for a period not exceeding 
90 days, and such leave shall be deducted from leave accrued 
during active service prior to reenlistment or charged against 
any leave which may accrue during future active service, or 


both. 


Application for settlkement must be made prior to 1 Sep- 
tember 1947. 
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2. 25,000 Increase in Officer Strength of the Regular Army 
(Public Law No. 670—79th Congress.) 


A law to appoint an additional 25,000 commissioned officers 
in the Regular Army. This law provides that the regular 
strength of the Army be increased from 25,000 to 50,000 com- 
missioned officers. These officers will be integrated into the 
regular establishment in accordance with provisions of Public 
Law 281, which provided for the first increase up to 25,000 
officers. The law increases all grades, but in the case of col- 
onels leaves the number of authorized colonels at 1,054, as 
was already authorized for the original 25,000 officers. 


3. Control of Atomic Energy (Public Law No. 520—79th 
Congress.) 


This law provides for a civilian commission consisting of five 
members appointed to govern the development and use of 
atomic energy. This law also provides that the Director of 
Military Application, under the commission, shall be a member 
of the armed forces. 


4. Chemical Warfare Service (Public Law No. 607—79th 
Congress.) 


A law to change the name of the Chemical Warfare Service 
to the Chemical Corps. 


5. Extension of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, until 1 July 1947 (Public Law 473—79th 
Congress.) 


This law extends the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 from 1 July 1946 to 1 July 1947, with certain amendments. 
New features of the law are:. 


a. Every male citizen of the United States and every other 
male person residing in the United States, who is be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and forty-five, at the time fixed 
for his registration, or who attains the age of nineteen 
after having been required to register pursuant to section 
2 of this Act, shall be liable for training and service in the 
land or naval forces of the United States. 


b. Each man inducted on or after 1 October 1946, shall serve 
for eighteen consecutive months (excluding time served 
while pursuing a course of instruction in a university, 
college, or other similar institution of learning). Each 
man inducted prior to 1 October 1946, under the provi- 
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sion of subsection (a) who shall have completed a period 
of training and service under this Act of eighteen months 
or more (excluding schooling, time at university, etc.) 
shall, upon his request, on and after such date, be relieved 
from his period of training and service under this Act. 

No individual shall be inducted without his consent for 
training and service under this Act, if he has served on 
active duty in the land or naval forces of the United States 
(a) outside the continental limits of the United States 
or in Alaska, (b) or for a period of at least six months 
after 16 September 1940 (excluding schooling time at 
university, etc.) 


To facilitate the admission into the United States of alien 
fiancees or fiances of members of the armed forces of the 


United States (Public Law 471—79th Congress.) 


This law provides that on or before 1 July 1947, the alien 
fiancee or fiance of a citizen of the United States who is serving 
in, or who has been honorably discharged from, the armed 
forces of the United States during World War II may be ad- 
mitted into the United States with a passport visa as a nonim- 
migrant temporary visitor for a period of three months pro- 


vided, that: 


a. 


b. 


Cc. - 


The alien is not subject to exclusion from the United 
States under immigration laws; 

The nonpreference portion of the quota to which the alien 
would be chargeable is exhausted at the time the alien 
applies for a visa; 

The administrative authorities find that the alien is com- 
ing to the United States with a bona fide intention of 
being married to a citizen of the United: States who is 
serving in, or who has been honorably discharged from, 
the armed forces of the United States during World War 
II and 

The administrative authorities find that the parties to 
the proposed marriage are able and intend to contract a 
valid marriage within the period for which the alien is 
admitted. 


Certain administrative regulations will be prescribed by the 
Secretary of State and by the Attorney General. 


7. 


To amend the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended, 
so as to provide an increase of pay for personnel of the 
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Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service (Public Law 474 
—79th Congress.) 


This Act provides for an increase in pay to service personnel 
ranging from 50 per cent increase for private to 10 per cent 
increase for general officer. 

Monthly base pay for enlisted personnel as the result of the 
Act will be, starting as of 1 July 1946: 


er ee $165 5th Grade ........... $90 
2nd Grade*............ $135 6th Grade ..,.......-. $80 
3rd Grade ........... S555 4th Grade ........... $75 
Sim Grade 2... ccccsess $100 
Annual base pay for officers by pay periods will be: 

2. re $2160 4th Period .......... $3300 
2nd Period ......... $2400 5th Period .......... $3850 
3rd Period ......... $2760 6th Period .......... $4400 


Provision is also made for a 5 per cent increase of the 
base pay of grade or pay period for each three years’ service 
up to thirty years. 


8. Authorizing additional permanent professors of the United 
States Military Academy. (Public Law No. 449—79th 
Congress.) 

This law authorizes one additional permanent professor for 
each of the nine departments of instruction of the United States 
Military Academy for which one such professor is now author- 
ized. Such professors shall have the rank, pay, allowances, 
retirement rights, and other benefits authorized for other 
permanent professors of the Academy, provided that the senior 
professor in each department of instruction shall be the head 
thereof. 

The positions of Professor of Law and Professor of Ordnance 
of the United States Military Academy hereafter shall be filled 
by the appointment of permanent professors, who shall have 
the rank, pay, allowances, retirement rights, and other benefits 
authorized for other permanent professors of the Academy. 

This law also authorized, as an additional permanent pro- 
fessor of the United States Military Academy, a dean of the 
Academic Board, who shall have such duties as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time by the Superintendent of the Academy 
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with the approval of the Secretary of War. Appointments to 
this position shall be made from among permanent professors 
who have served as heads of departments of instruction of the 
Academy. The dean of the Academic Board shall have the 
rank, pay, allowances, retirement rights, and other benefits 
authorized for permanent brigadier generals of the Army, ex- 
cept that the statutory retirement age shall be the same as 
that of other permanent professors of the Academy. 


UNFINISHED LEGISLATION 


Measures of interest to the War Department that were still 
pending when the 79th Congress adjourned, 2 August 1946, 
include the following: 

Bill to unify the armed services under a single Department of 
Common Defense. (S-2044) 

Bill to provide for universal military training. (S-2303/HR 
6544) 

Bill to equalize retirement benefits for all officers. (S-1974/ 
HR 7063) 

Bill to establish the WAC in the Regular Army, Officers Re- 
serve Corps and Enlisted Reserve Corps. (S-2475/HR 7166) 

Bill to establish the Army Nurse Corps, the Dietitian Corps 
and the Physiotherapist Corps in the Medical Department of the 
Regular Army. (S-2481/HR 7168) 

Bill to create the Medical Service Corps in the Army Medical 
Department. (S-2474/HR 7167) 

Bill to provide for military cooperation among the countries 
of the Americas. (S-2153/HR 6326) 

Bill to provide for military aid to China. (S-2337/HR 6795) 


Bill to provide for detail of U. S. military and naval missions 


to foreign governments. (S-1847/HR 5433) 


The proposed measure to give officers of the Medical Corps 
accelerated promotions and to authorize medical commissioned 
specialists, with a 25% increase in pay, was returned to the 
War Department by the Bureau of the Budget. The War De- 
partment was advised that the proposed increase in pay must 
be considered for the present as not in accord with the program 
of the President, since it had not been coordinated with the 
Navy and other Federal agencies employing medical specialists. 
The measure has been returned to the Director of Personnel 
and Administration, War Department. 
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